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{Amoy.] 


AMO Y. 


Amoy is a small island near the coast of China, with a 
town of the same name, lying towards the south- 
eastern extremity of the province of Foo-Kien. It is 
in 20° 45’ N. lat. and 118° E. long. In Mandarin 
dialect the name of the place is Hea-mun, which is 
pronounced by the natives Ha-moy. 

The district directly adjacent to this flourishing 
town, the emporium of the commerce of the province, 
is one of the most barren in all China; but this cha- 
racter does not seem to extend very widely, as Lieute- 
nant Murray, in his work ‘ Doings in China,’ says :— 
“The country in the immediate vicinity of Amoy is 
miserably barren ; hence the means of subsistence are 
scanty and expensive. A few miles distant, however, 
the soil is rich and affords abundant supplies. Green 
peas, rpg and other European vegetables were 
brought to market in great abundance when the gene- 
Notwithstanding this serious 


ral panic had ceased.” 
disadvantage, the merchants of Amoy are among the 
most wealthy and enterprising in the Chinese empire ; 
they have formed connexions all along the coast, and 
have established commercial houses in many parts of 


the Eastern Archipelago. Most of the colonists in 
Formosa emigrated from the district of Amoy, with 
capital supplied by its merchants; and in proportion 
as that island has flourished, so has Amoy increased in 
wealth and importance. 

During the -south-west monsoon, the merchants of 
Amoy freight their vessels at Formosa with sugar, 
which they sell at various ports to the northward, re- 
turning home with cargoes of drugs. They maintain 
commercial relations with Manilla, as well as with 
Tonquin and Cochin-China: they annually employ 
forty large junks in trading with Bankok, the capital 
of Siam. Junks of the largest class—some of them 
eight hundred tons burden—go to Borneo, Macassar, 
Java, and the Soo-loo islands; and many of them 
annually visit Sincapore, in order to procure goods of 
British manufacture. 
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This port has not always been closed against Euro- 
ean vessels. According to the records of the East 
ndia Company, “the King of Tywan, on taking Amoy 

in 1675, issued a proclamation inviting both Chinese 
and foreign merchants to trade thither, exempting 
them from the payment of all duties for three years,” 
Many vessels in consequence resorted to the port, but 
the exemption was speedily revoked. In 1681 the town 
was taken by the Tartars, but Europeans were still 
allowed to trade thither, and continued to do so until 
1734, when the exactions of the Mandarins deterred 
them from continuing so unprofitable an intercourse ; 
and when an English ship went there ten years after, 
many vain endeavours and much fruitless discussion 
were employed to induce the Chinese to trade, so that 
the vessel was obliged to proceed to Bengal for a 
cargo. 

The ship Amherst visited Amoy in 1832 with no 
better success: it appears, however, that the obstacles 
to her trading all proceeded from the authorities and 
not from the people, by whom our countrymen were 
received in the most friendly manner. 

The late expedition has extended our knowledge of 
Amoy, having been captured by our troops. Dr. 
Macpherson says of it :—‘* Amoy is a principal third- 
class city of China; it has an excellent harbour, and 
from its central situation is well adapted for com- 
merce. It isa great emporium of trade, and has con- 
stant communication, not only with the neighbouring 
states, but also with Siegnpore and other settlements 
in the straits. The city is about eight miles in circum- 
ference: it is surrounded in part by a wall, and nearly 
its whole length by the inner harbour. Its population 
is fluctuating, from the major portion being so fre- 
quently absent on mercantile pursuits. It is at all 
times much infested by native robbers, who come in 
boats and attack the inhabitants at night. These 
daring marauders paid repeated visits to the city even 
while it was in ion of our troops, and plundered 
the temples pos! pete establishments of much valua- 
ble property, The citadel is about a mile in circum- 
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ference. It entirely commands the suburbs and inner 
town, and is surrounded by a wall which is occasionally 
turreted, and varies in height from twenty to thirty- 
six feet. In this citadel were several extensive grana- 
ries well filled, arsenals containing enormous —_ 
tities of jingalls, wall-pieces, matchlocks, military 
clothing, shields, bows and arrows, spears and swords 
of all descriptions, besides extensive magazines of 
powder and material for constructing it. There was 
also a foundry, with moulds for casting guns. But 
few war-junks were seen, the Chinese admiral having 
shortly before our visit proceeded on a cruise with the 
fleet. Large quantities of timber and naval stores 
were found, and several war-junks were on the 
stocks; one two-decker, moulded after the fashion 
of ours, and carrying thirty guns, was ready for sea. 
.... From the point of entrance into the inner har- 
bour, the great sea-line of defence extended in one 
continued battery of granite upwards of a mile. This 
battery was faced with turf and mud several feet in 
thickness, so that at a distance no appearance of a 
fortification could be traced. The embrasures were 
roofed, and the slabs thickly covered with turf, so as 
to protect the men while working their guns. This 
work mounted about one hundred guns, and it termi- 
nated in a high wall, which was connected with a 
range of rocky heights which run parallel to the 
beach. The entrance into the harbour is by a channel 
six hundred yards across, between the island of Koo- 
langsoo and Amoy. On each side of this passage there 
were also strong fortifications.” 

Sir Hugh Gough has given a few additional parti- 
culars in his despatch. He says—* The outer town is 
divided from the city by a chain of rocks, over which a 
paved road leads through a pass that has a covered 
gateway at its summit. The outer harbour skirts the 
outer town, while the city is bounded in nearly its 
whole length by the inner harbour and an estuary 
which deeply indent the island. Including the outer 
town and north-eastern suburb, the city cannot be 
much less than ten miles in circumference; and that 
of the citadel, which entirely commands this suburb 
and the inner town, though itself commanded by the 
hills within shot range, is nearly one mile.” 

The Chinese were somewhat vain of their fortifica- 
tions at Amoy. “ Their batteries,” says Dr. Macpherson, 
“having on two former occasions driven off the bar- 
barian ships, they were by the Chinese considered 
impregnable. The capture of them, therefore, must 
have been a sad blow to their pride. Their magazines 
were blown up; their arsenals and their contents 
utterly destroyed ; their best war-junks and dockyards 
were burnt; upwards of five hundred guns of various 
calibre rendered unserviceable, and their fortifications 
experienced much the same fate as did those of the 
Bocca Tigris.” 

Both Sir Hugh and Dr. Macpherson remark on the 
greater degree of confidence reposed in us here by the 
natives than was shown at other places. The Doctor 
says — “ Several of the merchants never left their 
shops: these showed far greater acquaintance with 
European customs and manners than is even to be 
found at Canton. They could enumerate the produc- 
tions and describe the government of many places in 
the Indian Archipelago. But the name of Singapore 


was familiar to all, and produced many remarks in. 


favour of the British nation. There, they said, pro- 
perty is always safe: no duty is paid, and there are no 
mandarins to squeeze.” These are favourable indica- 
tions towards our future intercourse with them. 
Having on a former occasion given an account of 
Macao and Canton (Nos. 533 and 535), and more re- 
cently of Hong-Kong (No. 688), Ning-po (No. 639), 
Shang-hac (No. 701), and Foo-choo-foo (No. 704), this 
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notice of Amoy completes the list of places which have 
been opened to the exertions of British industry; and 
we trust that the blessings arising from an intercourse 
with us, and the consequent knowledge attained of a 
more elevated religion, a higher morality, and a more 
perfect civilization, may ultimately compensate the 
Chinese for the severe sufferings endured by them in 
the recent contest. 





PARKS FOR THE PEOPLE—THE DERBY 
ARBORETUM. 


Tue time seems to be approaching when our busy 
townsmen will have, if not green fields, at least a sub- 
stitute for them, in or near the thickly-thronged 
haunts of industry. During the rapid progress of ma- 
nufactures since the commencement of the present 
century, men scarcely dreamed of the changes which 
were going on around them. By silent steps the 
radius of each one of our great towns has gradually 
increased, till those streets which were formerly 
in the margin are now hemmed in all around, and 
spots which were formerly fields are now included 
within the inhabited circle. This has arisen, not 
only from the natural increase of population in the 
towns, but from the migration thither of part of the 
agricultural population. In some towns this increase 
of masses of houses has gone on at such an astonishing 
rate, that public attention begins now to be forcibly 
directed to the probable consequences which will ensue 
to the health of the inhabitants. In London, for ex- 
ample, it is now a tiring walk to reach green fields 
from districts which in the last generation were fields 
themselves. The open and airy spots are becoming 
choked up with houses, one after another, and the 
public are thus deprived of their breathing-places. 

When the tenure of land in England is considered, 
it is obvious that this system cannot be obviated ex- 
cept by government grant or private liberality. If a 
man possesses a piece of ground, he will dispose of it 
in the way most conducive to his own interests, either 
as building-ground or for some other purpose, accord- 
ing to the circumstances of the case. It is of no use 
to expect that the ground-landlord will lay by a part 
of his plot of ground as a public exercise or pleasure- 
ground; he, as an individual, does not do so, and will 
not do so. It must be by efforts of a more distinct 
and decided nature that the end will be obtained. 

There have been developed, within a recent period, 
three methods of carrying out the desirable object: 
by peseneaere enactment in the management of 
enclosure bills; by state grants; and by private libe- 
rality. With respect to first, a resolution was 
passed by the House of Commons in 1837, to the effect 
that, in all new enclosure bills, some portions of the 
waste lands about to be appropriated should be set 
a for the healthful recreation of the inhabitants of 
the neighbouring towns and villages. Since that reso- 
lution was carried, all the enclosure bills. introduced 
into parliament have had provision made for carrying 
out the prescribed intention ; and future generations 
will reap most valuable benefits from this arrange- 
ment, by which little green spots, available to all the 
inhabitants of a town or village, will be left perma- 
nently unoccupied by houses. 

As to the efforts of private individuals to aid in this 
object, nothing perhaps has yet been done so striking 
as that which the town of Derby exhibits. The family 
of the Strutts, who have for nearly a century been dis- 
tinguished manufacturers in that town, have grown in 
importance with the growth of the town, and have 
been universally esteemed for their liberality. One 
of the living members of the family, Mr. Joseph 
Strutt, presented to the corporation of the town, as 
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trustees on the part of the inhabitants, a piece of 
ground, which he had caused to be Jaid out as a park 
or pleasure-ground. This park received the designa- 
tion of the “Derby Arboretum,” and was publicly 
opened on the 16th of September, 1840.. The whole 
ceremony of the opening was replete with interest, as 
exhibiting a remarkable and liberally-construed com- 
pact between the donor and the receivers of the gift. 

On the morning of the festive day all business was 
suspended in Derby, and all the corporate officers met 
ia council. Mr. Strutt addressed them in their cor- 
porate capacity: he alluded to the increase in the 
trade and population of the town; to the selection of 
Derby as a central station for the Midland Counties, 
the North Midland, and the Birmingham and Derby 
railways; and to the spread of information and intel- 
ligence among the people. But he also said, that no 
opportunity had been afforded of retaining, for the in- 
habitants generally, public walks and grounds. He 
proceeded to state that, with a view of remedying the 
defect, he had appropriated eleven acres of land on 
the southern side of the town, which he had caused to 
be laid out with paths and walks, and planted with 
trees and shrubs, for the use of the inhabitants. He 
then explained the manner in which he proposed that 
the corporation should manage the Arboretum, in 
respect of hours of admission, guardianship, &c.; and 
pointed out the provision which he had made for the 
stocking and supply of the grounds. He then made 
an observation well worthy of being recorded for its 
enlarged liberality :—‘It has often been made a re- 
proach to our country, that in England collections of 
works of art, and exhibitions for instruction or amuse- 
ment, cannot, without danger of injury, be thrown 
open to the public. If any ground for such a reproach 
still remains, I am convinced that it can be removed 
only by greater liberality in admitting the people to 
such establishments ; by thus teaching them that they 
are themselves the parties most deeply interested in 
their preservation, and that it must be the interest of 
the public to protect that which is intended for the 
public advantage. If we wish to obtain the affection 
and regard of others, we must manifest kindness and 
regard towards them; if we seek to wean them from 
debasing pursuits and brutalizing pleasures, we can 
only hope to do so by opening to them new sources of 
rational enjoyment. It is under this conviction that I 
dedicate these gardens to the public; and I will on] 
add, that as the sun has shone brightly on me hecugh 
life, it would be ungrateful in me not to employ a por- 
tion of the fortune which I possess in promoting the 
welfare of those amongst whom I live, and by whose 
industry I have been aided in its acquisition.” 

After the presentation of the deed of settlement and 
the various documents relating to the Arboretum, the 
whole assemblage went in procession from the town- 
hall to the spot itself, to take formal ion. 
How they all walked in procession through the 
grounds ; how volleys of cannon were fired; how the 
humble portion of the community danced away the 
afternoon in tents prepared for their reception ; how 
tea-drinking succeeded ; how a printing-press in the 
grounds printed off copies of Mr. Strutt’s presentation 
address; how the returning multitude sang the ‘ Old 
English Gentleman’ before the house of the donor; 
how the following day was devoted to the artisans’ 
celebration of the gift, when six thousand persons 
were in the grounds ; and how the third day was the 
children’s jubilee, when all the children in the town 
had their holiday—all this, and much more, is held in 

ee Bow sre Mt by the inhabitants, and was 
u 


recorded in the local ret he at the time. 


e plot of ground thus nobly given has been esti- 
mated in value, with the expense of laying out under 
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the direction of Mr. Loudon, at between ten and 
twelve thousand pounds. It is situated on the Os- 
maston Road, in the southern part of the town. A 
neat lodge points out the entrance; and on sing 
within the gates, situated on the right of the Rn we 
find a ae straight path extending onwards to a dis- 
tance of five or six hundred feet, and smaller winding 
paths branching off to the right and left. If we follow 
either of these paths, say to the left, we find that it 
winds round pleasant hillocks or mounds, artificially 
constructed to diversify the scene; and occasionally 
small circular or oval beds or plots of ground are seen, 

lanted with small shrubs. All the various walks lead 
into each other at different points, and together exceed 
2 mile inlength. Here and there, wherever a favour- 
abie position occurs, seats and benches are placed ; and 
at three or four spots arbours, summer-houses, or 
pavilions are provided. 

In a pamphlet which Mr. Loudon has published 
concerning the Arboretum, he has given his reasons 
for selecting .(or recommending to the selection of 
Mr. Strutt) the existing arrangement, of a collection 
of trees and shrubs, foreign and indigenous, rather 
than a botanic garden or a mere pleasure-ground. In 
accordance with the plan adopted a considerable col- 
lection of trees: has been planted ; and in order to 
instruct the visitor as far as possible in the nature of 
the several trees, smal] tablets are fixed in the ground 
near each tree; each tablet consisting of a brick sup- 
port, in which is imbedded a small porcelain slab, 
containing the inscription. The inscription in most 
cases gives the number of the tree (as referred to in a 
catalogue), the Latin or scientific name, the English 
name, the habitat, the full-grown height, the date of 
the introduction into England, &c. 

At various parts of the ground are boards stuck up, 
bearing inscriptions which contrast favourably with 
the ‘steel-trap’ and ‘spring-gun’ announcements, so 
familiar to field ramblers. They run thus :—* This 
Arboretum has been given to the public for their ad- 
vantage and enjoyment, and is placed under their 
special care and protection. It is hoped, therefore, that 
the public will assist in protecting the trees and shrubs 
and seats from injury, and in preserving the property 
which has been devoted to their use.” 

In one of the lodges attached to the Arboretum isa 
room for the temporary reception of visitors, and on a 
table in this room is deposited a “ suggestion-book,” or 
“ visitors’ remark-book,” in which any visitors so dis- 
posed may write down any remarks which may be 
suggested to their minds respecting the improvement 
and condition of the Arboretum. The intention was 
evidently a good one, and a few remarks are to be 
found in the book worthy of attention, but unfor- 
tunately such is not the character of the great ma- 
jority of the entries. : ts 

It would be a pleasant thing to believe that similar 
donations were made or about to be made by wealthy 
men, whether nobles or manufacturers. We do not 
know whether anything has been further done in the 
matter; but it was announced in the ‘ Westminster 
Review,’ about two years ago:—‘* We have much 
pleasure in being able to confirm the statement made 
in some of the public papers, that the Duke of Nor- 
folk has expressed his intention to give fifty acres of 
land to the town of Sheffield, for the benefit of its 
inhabitants. The plans; however, respecting it are 
not yet matured, as part of the ground is let, and will 
not be in hand till Michaelmas.” 

With respect to the granting by the State of plots of 
ground contiguous to busy towns for the —— of 
public recreation, there are two ways in which such a 
thing could be effected; either by granting some of 
the crown lands, or purchasing ene ys some 
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other parties. The Regent's Park will serve to exem- 
plify one of these methods; while Primrose Hill and 
the new Victoria Park exemplify the other. Those 
who have been acquainted with the Regent’s Park for 
many years will remember that two or three distinct 
rtions of it have been thrown open to the public 
rom time to time. The portion within the “inner 
circle” has been entirely leased off by the Crown (to 
whom it belongs) for years past; while the portion 
between the “inner” and the “outer” circles was 
either leased or locked up from the public. Some few 
years ago, however, the fine gravel walk, with a large 
section of ground right and left of it, was thrown open 
to the public; and since then a still larger portion, 
comprising nearly all the north-west section, with 
paths and picturesque suspension-bridges, has been 
similarly placed at the public disposal. How cheer- 
fully the gift has been received need not be told. 

Primrose Hill affords an instance of purchase on 
the part of the Crown for the good of the people. It 
was, we believe, some three or four years ago contem- 

lated ¢o form a cemetery in this favourite Londoner's 
bill; but the government was induced to purchase it 
and the adjacent ground to the extent of nearly sixty 
acres, at 300/. per acre, from Eton College and Lord 
Southampton, to whom it belonged. Arrangements 
are now being made for forming a picturesque and 
beautiful connection between the Regent’s Park and 
the Hill. 

The Victoria Park, now being laid out, occupies a 
site eastward of Bethnal Green, and is bounded on 
two of its sides by the Regent’s Canal and the Lea 
Union Canal. It contains about two hundred and 
ninety acres, and is proposed to be Jaid out in a very 
elegant and park-like manner. If, as seems to be in- 
tended, handsome houses be built around it, and the 
more wealthy of the inhabitants of the eastern parts of 
the metropolis were to reside there, very great good 
would ensue to the whole ween mese The ex- 

nses of this undertaking will be defrayed (or partly 
tiefrayed) by the sale to the Duke of Sutherland of the 
mansion in St. James’s Park, once known as York 
House, but now Stafford House. The sale of the man- 
sion and the purchase of the site for the Park have 
been sanctioned by an Act of Parliament expressly for 
that purpose. 

That such Parks for the people may be provided in 
or near all our busy towns is an event to be hoped for 
by all well-wishers of the working community. 





England in the Time of the Sa.cons.—It is a remarkable fact, 
and one which has scarcely been sufliciently adverted to, that, 
with very few exceptions indeed, all the towns, and even the vil- 
lages and hamlets, which England yet possesses, appear to have 
existed from the Saxon times. This is in general sufficiently at- 
tested by their mere names, and there is historical evidence of 
the fact iu a large proportion of instances. Our towns and vil- 

have. become individually larger, in most cases, in the 
course of the last eight or ten centuries ; but in all that space of 
time no very great addition has been made to their number. 
augmentation which the population and wealth of the coun- 

try have undergone, vast as it has been in the course of so many 
ase, has nearly all found room to collect and arrange itself round 
old centres. This fact does not disprove the magnitude of 
the increase which has been made to the numbers of the people; 
for the extension of the circumference, without any multiplica- 
tion of the centres, would suffice Yo absorb any such increase, 
however great; but seeing how thickly covered the country ac- 
tually is with towns and villages, it is certainly very curious to 
reflect that they were very nearly as numerous over the greater 
part of it in the time of the Saxons. And if only about tweuty- 
eight of our cities and towns, or even twice that number, can be 
traced to a Roman original, the number indebted to the Saxons 
for their first foundation must be very ; for, as we have 
seen, nearly all that are not Roman are Saxon. As for our vil- 
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lages, the undoubted fact that the present division of the country 
into parishes is, almost without any alteration, as old at least as 
the tenth century, would alone prove that the English vil- 
lages in the Saxon times were nearly as numerous as at the 
present day. . . . + Let it be conceded that many of the 
villages were very small, consisting, perhaps, of only a dozen 
or two of cottages; still we apprehend the facts imply a dif- 
fusion of population and of cultivation, vastly beyond what 
can be supposed to have taken piace in the preceding or Roman 
period, during which, indeed, the country was traversed in 
various direetions by noble roads, and ornamented with some 
considerable towns, but does not appear, from any notices that 
have come down to us, or any monuments or signs that remain, 
to have been generally covered with villages of any description. 
—Pictorial History of England, vol. i., book ii., chap. 7, ‘ History 
of the Condition of the People.’ 
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London and Dublin Weather.—If the Dublin table be com- 
pared with that of London, several interesting results will be at 
once perceived. In Dublin, the average number of days of no 
train is only 150, whilst in London it is 220: but at the same 
time the number of fair days is less in London; so that the com- 
parison would stand thus :— 

No Raia. Fair. No Rain and Fair. 
Dublin 150 .. oe Gait eo mae 
Kenton 200. « « Wf 230 
70 in favour of 46 in favour of 24 in favour of 
London. Dublin. London. 
And in like manner— 
Light Showers. 
. i ae 
London 33... é 


Rainy. Heavy Rain. 
BE ee ow o 
S$ . © «© oe &i 


12 3 
The actual difference of the climate, as to the number of rainy 
days estimated on six years, is therefore 24 in favour of Londow ; 
the greater proportion of which falls into the class of partly wet 
and partly fair, the number of days of very heavy rain being 
nearly the same. The range of variation in the number of days 
of no rain was nearly equal in both countries; but, combining 
no rain and fair, there was less variation in the climate of 
Dublin than in that of London. 
No Rain. No Rain and Fair. 
Dublin. London. Dublin. London. 
1837. . 177... MB. . 216. . 27 
1841 . .. 120. . 168 . . 197 . . 205 
57 54 19 42 
The number of days of heavy rain varies from 18 to 32 in 
Dublin, from 16 to 30 in London; but it is remarkable that the 
pon do not in this respect correspond, 1841 being the year of 
east heavy rain in Dublin, and 1839 that of the most; 1837 
the year of least, 1841 of most, in London; and this difference, 
consequent on the different local position of the place, is also 
observable in the actual quantities of rain.—Report on the Geo- 
logy of Lonionderry, by Capt. Portlock. 


Nelson at Trafalgar.—The interest which we all feel in every- 
thing relating to Nelson will be a sufficient excuse for my insert- 
ing in this place a correction of a statement in Southey’s Life of 
him, which, as there given, imputes a very unworthy and child- 


ish vanity to him, of which on that particular occasion he was 
wholly innocent. It is said that Nelson wore on the day of the 
action of Trafalgar, “his admiral’s frook-coat, bearing on the 
left breast four stars ;” that his officers wished to speak to him 
on the subject, but were afraid to do so, knowing that it was use- 
less, he having said on a former occasion, when requested to 
change his dress or to cover his stars, “ In honour I gained them, 
and in honour I will die with them.” The truth is, that Nelson 
wore on the day of Trafalgar the same coat which he had com- 
monly worn for weeks, on which the order of the Bath was em- 
broidered, as was then usual. Sir Thomas Hardy did notice it 
to him, observing that he was afraid the badge might be marked 
by the enemy; to which Nelson replied, that “ He was aware of 
that, but that it was too late then to shift a coat.” This account 
rests ou the authority of Sir Thomas Hardy, from whom it was 
heard by Captain Smyth, and by him communicated to me.— 
Note in Dr. Arnold's Lectures on Modern History. 
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(The Eastern extremity of the Church, with the Altar, Xc.] 


THE TEMPLE CHURCH. 
(Concluded from page 131.) 


Ir has been said that the Round is deficient in colour, 
and there can be no doubt that in comparison with the 
chancel, or oblong part beyond, it isso; whether that 
be a defect or the reverse depends on which of two 
principles of art we favour; for it does not seem 
certain what the original arrangement of this matter 
was. The benchers had therefore the alternatives of 
raising the whole of the decorations up to such a 
point that, the moment the spectator entered, he should 
be surrounded by ai/ the splendour that the church 
had to exhibit, thereby producing an instantaneous and 
powerful, but not increasing effect,—or to conduct him 
from the sober realities of the outer world up to the 
gorgeous magnificence of the altar, through a succes- 
sion of transitive stages: first, a doorway sculptured 
only; then a magnificent vestibule (the Round), where 
rich colours begin to appear, but still subordinate to 
the architecture ; and finally, of the chief portion of 
the chancel itself, revelling in the most intimate and 





happy union of painting and architecture, and only less 
rich and glorious than the Jast compartment of the co- 
lumnar vista. The second of these methods is the one 
which has been adopted by the benchers; and if a 
little more colour could be added to the Round—the 
large spaces of blank wall rendered a little less con- 
spicuously blank—we think that method the best one. 

The period of the erection of the Temple Church 
was precisely that which offered the best opportunities 
for rich decoration. The Crusaders, however little they 
liked the Saracens, were much smitten with their mag- 
nificence ; and every ship that returned brought no 
doubt fresh importations of Eastern taste, with proba- 
bly materials of various kinds—as designs—to diffuse 
such taste in England, and possibly even Oriental 
artists themselves. The spectator, therefore, who has 
just advanced into the church, and stands bewildered 
with the magical scene before him—all the oid tales 
of childhood, with its fairy palaces and gardens of en- 
chanted fruit, such as the ‘ Arabian Nights’ opened 
into his heart once and for ever, crowding upon him 
—need not be surprised at the Eastern character of the 
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arabesques, which in wee a flowery maze play over 
ali the compartments of the roof, and entwine about 
its groinings down to the very capitals of the pillars 
which support them. These last, four in number on 
each side, are, like the pillars of the Round, clustered, 
exceedingly elegant and stately-looking, and of a 
finely-veined dark (Purbeck) marble. A series of 
smaller clustered columns against the wall, and rest- 
ing on the stone seat which extends along the base of 
the latter through the entire church, supports in a si- 
milar manner the roof of each aisle. The more con- 
spicuous ornaments in the roof of the nave differ from 

ose in the aisles: in the first we see in alternate 
compartments the societies’ emblems in small circles, 
the lamb on a red ground, and the horse on a blue; 
and in the second the two banners used by the Tem- 
my a flag, half white for their friends, and half 

lack for their enemies, with the dreaded war-cr 
“ Beauseant ”—the other the Maltese-like cross: wit 
these is interspersed a device used by them, copied 
from a seal belonging to the Temple now in the Mu- 
seum, representing the Christian cross triumphing 
over the Saracenic crescent. .- 

These remarks apply with equal force to the painted 
windows, those of the east end, over and at each side 
of the altar, being one blaze of gorgeous hues, and the 
window in the centre of the south side being equally 
pen yaw for the general chasteness of its design 
and the intense richness of their few masses of colour, 
which are confined to the figures of the angels playing 
ancient musical instruments, three in the central light, 
and one in each of the others. As to the chief of the 
eastern windows, the eye at first feels lost amidst what 
appears at some distance only a marvellous combina- 
tion of the minutest ible pieces of glass of different 
hues. and, delighted with the harmony evolved from 
the combination, is content to be Jost: but as we 
approach nearer, the whole resolves itself into a thou- 
sand beautiful designs ; and at last we perceive standing 
out from the rest a long series of pictures illustrating 
all the more important acts and events in the life of 
Christ. Immediately beneath this window is the altar, 
where the arcade of small trefoil bended arches, and 
the fretted and canopied panels in the centre, the 
capitals of the pillars, and the elegantly sculptured 
heads, are all richly gilded, yet without producing any 
sense of gaudiness or tasteless profusion. In the 
centre panel is a large cross, with the letters I. H.C.., 
and surrounded by small golden stars on a ground of 
the heavenly tincture. The altar-table is covered with 
@ crimson velvet cloth, sumptuously embroidered in 
- Everywhere, indeed, we meet with evidences of 

untiring zeal and liberality which have directed 
all the recent operations, The very seats could furnish 
employment for an hour or two in the mere examina- 
tion of the vak carvings so thickly strewed over them 
in the shape of heads, which are as remarkable for 
their variety as admirable for their expression, animals, 
flowers, fruit, and foliage. The designs are chiefly if 
not entirely from the casts in Mr. Cottenham’s collec- 
tion, taken by him from the original works in the chief 
cathedrals by means of what is technically called squeezes, 
that is, pressing with the hand a suitable plastic ma- 
terial—a kind of prepared clay—on the carving or 
sculpture to be copied, and which as it hardens becomes 
a mould for the cast. 

On removing the organ from the central archway, 
it was found a difficult matter to decide upon a new 
and suitable position. At last 4 happy thought oc- 
curred to some one, which, after long discussion and 
consultation between the Benchers, aided by the advice 
of some of the most eminent architects, led to its being 
placed immediately behind the central window of the 
north side, in a chamber erected for it; the window 
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itself stripped of its glass, and having an additional 
slender marble shaft added in the place of each division 
wall between the three lights, forming a very hand- 
some open screen to the brilliantly painted and gilded 
pipes behind, with their noble Gothic canopy. The 
organ has lately been reconstructed, in order to receive 
all the best modern improvements: when we add that 
it was previously distinguished as one of the best in- 
struments in England, our readers may judge of its 
quality now. It was built by the well-known Schmidt, 
who, when -the Societies, in the reign of Charles II., 
determined to erect one of the best organs that could 
be obtained, offered himself in rivalry with Harris to 
undertake the work. The makers were both so 

and so popular, that the Benchers, in despair of de- 
ciding satisfactorily to all parties, in that preliminary 
— of the affair, made a very ingenious proposal that 
each should erect an organ in the Temple, and the 
would keep the best. This was done, and with suc 
success by both, that the Benchers, unable to determine 
in favour of either, were at last obliged, in order to 
put an end to the contest, which excited the whole 
musical world in a most extraordinary degree, to con- 
fide the final judgment to chief-justice Jefferics, who 
chose Schmidt's organ. The other was subsequently 
divided, and part erected at St. Andrew’s, Holborn ; 
the remainder found its way to Christ Church Cathe- 
dral, Dublin. The Temple choir consists of fourteen 
voices, six men’s and eight boys’: full cathedral ser- 
vice is performed. Beneath the organ-chamber is a 
low vestry-room, where, among other memorials, is the 
bust of Lord Thurlow, buried in the vaults of the 
church, and the tablet erected by the Benchers to 
Goldsmith, who lies in the paved court adjoining to 
that side of the building which was till recently the 
burying-ground. These are to be removed to the 
triforium, or gallery surrounding the Rotunda, where 
are all the monuments formerly in the different parts 
of the church, chiefly of the period of Elizabeth and 
James. Among them is that of Plowden, the eminent 
lawyer, who was buried here, as was also Selden. On 
the side of the circular stairs, in the wall of the 
northern aisle, which leads to the triforium, is a small 
space hollowed out, not large enough for a man to lie 
down in at full length, with two slit holes as windows, 
overlooking respectively the two different portions of 
the church. This was the penitential hell of the Tem- 
plars, and terrible have been the penances inflicted here, 
if we may judge from the record of one fact :—* Walter 
le Bachelor, grand preceptor of Ireland, was placed 
here in irons by the master, and left till he died: the 
corpse was then taken out at daybreak, and buried 
between the church and the adjoining hall.” Descending 
again inte the church, and throwing one last lingering 
look around, we notice the painted figures over the 
three archways, which represent respectively, beginning 
on the left, Henry I., contemporary with the foundation 
of the Order, with the black and white banner; Stephen 
with the cross, for which in his reign they exchanged 
the said device; Henry II., in whose reign the Round 
was built, as you see by the model in hishand; Richard I., 
with a sword allusive to his exploits as the first of Eng- 
lish monarchs who joined personally in the Crusades ; 
John; and lastly, fone itt. holding a model of the 
entire church, the chancel having been added in his 
reign :—an interesting series of historical portraits in 
connection with the Knights Templars, but which, like 
the procession where Brutus’s statue was not, suggests 
most by its (necessary) incompleteness. All are here 
that the Templars would have placed here: but not 
the less are we reminded of Edward I., and his pious 
visit to his mother’s jewels in the Temple, which, by 
some uliar mental process, ended in his carrying 
away ten thousand pounds from the Templars’ coffers ; 
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or of Edward II., who, after long dallying between 
the desire to break up the Order for the sake of its 
possessions, and the consciousness of the monstrous 
wrong that desire involved, yielded to the temptations 
held out by the example of the King of France, and, 
on the Sth of January, 1308, caused the Templars 
throughout England suddenly to be arrested and im- 

risoned ; and though the excessive barbarities of the 
French government, where actually thirty-six out of 
one batch of one hundred and forty prisoners perished 
under the torture, were not imitated here—no bonfires 
lighted for such wholesale destruction as the burning 
of tifties at a time—yet it appears torture was resorted 
to in England to mnake the unhappy Templars confess 
the odious, absurd, and al] but impossible crimes 
which Philip of France, the guiding spirit of the move- 
ment throughout Europe, had determined should be 
fastened upon them. With the exception of a chaplain 
and two serving-men, the English members remained 
firm; and as Edward was not prepared to go the 
entire length of Philip, of killing them one way or 
another unless they did confess, a lucky discovery was 
made, which, to a certain extent, relieved all parties. 
The Templars had believed their master had the power 
of absolution: this it was now most carefully and dis- 
passionately pointed out was a grievous heresy, as the 
master was a layman: did they wish to persevere in 
heresies? Oh, certainly not: the Templars were quite 
willing to abjure that as well as every other heresy. 
Great was the apparent joy of the church ministers 
who had the direction of the affair; one body after 
another publicly affirmed this declaration ; and lo! the 
whole were reconciled to the Christian community. 
As to the charges on which they had been arrested 
and tortured, and their possessions seized, it was mar- 
vellous to see the utter forgetfulness on all sides: not 
so, however, as to the goodly gate themselves. 
The Order was finally abolished in 1312, and the pro- 
perty in England directed to be transferred to the Hos- 
— of St. John, to whom Edward did _ ultimately 
and over some portion thereof, possibly about a 
twentieth. The site and building soon after fell into 
the hands of the students of law, whosé successors have 
now, aftera lapse of five centuries, shown so nobly 
their sense of the value of the building and the memo- 
ries committed to their charge. 





PROGRESSES OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
No. IV. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY. 


Tur Queen appears to have commenced her progress 
in 1566, in August or the latter end of July. On 
August 3rd she was at Colleyweston in Northampton, a 
royal house, of which Cecil’s grandfather, David, had 
been made steward by Henry VIII. She removed 
from thence on the 5th to Burghley, near Stamford, the 
splendid seat of the secretary, and from thence by 
Woodstock, arrived on the 3lst at Oxford. 

The reception was splendid. At Wolvercot the 
Earl of Leicester, the Chancellor, four doctors in their 
scarlet habits, and eight masters, heads of houses, with 
numerous attendants, met her, welcomed her with a 
Latin oration, and conducted her towards the city ; when 
within half a mile of it the mayor and corporation re- 
ceived her, delivered up the mace, which was returned, 
spoke an English oration, which was answered, and pre- 
sented her with a “cup of silver, double gilt, worth 10/. 
and in it about 40/7. in old gold,” which were kept. 
“This gift,” says Wood, “ was the first in money that 
ever, as I can yet learn, was presented to a prince: for 
at the coming of any one to the University before this 
time, the custom-was, that the citizens should give 
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them five oxen, as many sheep, veals, lambs, and 
sugar-loaves; but this numerus quinarius was now 
altered by Sir Francis Knolleys, the city steward, and 
converted into money, which yet continues.” Another 
speech was made on her entering the city in the name 
of the scholars, and on reaching Quartervois (Carfax) 
an oration was made to her by the Professor of Greek, 
in that language, which she answered in the same, 
though professing to be in so great a company “some- 
what abashed.” After another oration, leaving her 
“rich chariot,” she entered the venerable Norman 
edifice, at once the Cathedral church of the diocese and 
the chapel of Christ Church College, four doctors hold- 
ing a canopy over her, and placing her on the right 
side of the choir; where, on being seated, and having 
said her prayers, the dean delivere. a thanksgiving for 
her arrival, after which “ was an anthem, called Ze 
Deum, sung to cornets.” Thus devotionally was the 
day closed, she departing from thence to her lodging 
in the college ; of which the gates and walls by which 
she passed were decorated with copies of verses in 
Latin and Greek. 

On the following day, Sunday, September 1, her 
Majesty was indisposed in the morning, but was enter- 
tained in her chamber by a “ Latin oration, with two 
Greek verses at the end,” delivered by “a very prett 
boy, named Peter Carew,” with which she was muc 
vleased. In the afternoon she attended divine service, 

ut was not present at a Latin play called ‘ Marcus 
Geminus,’ which was exhibited in the evening on a 
stage erected in Christ Church Hall, though on hear- 
ing it highly commended by the Spanish ambassador, 
Don Guzman de Sylva, she remarked, “In troth 1 
will lose no more sport hereafter, for the good report 
I hear of these your good doings.” 

Her Majesty kept within her lodgings chiefly on 
Monday, being entertained with a book of all the 
prophets, translated out of the Hebrew, and a little 
book of Latin verses, containing the description of 
every College, Public School, and Hall, &c., presented 
to her by the auther, Mr. Thomas Neale, the Hebrew 
Professor. The verses have been preserved, and are 
in the form of a dialogue between the Queen and the 
Chancellor of the University, but contain nothing 
worth quoting. At night she attended the represen- 
tation of a play in Christ Church Hall, ‘ Palemon, or 
Palamon Arcyte,’ made by Mr. Richard Edwards. It 
is difficult to imagine the mode in which this subject 
was treated, from the description given of its effects. 
It was in two parts. At the commencement of the 
first part on this evening, a part of the stage fell; a 
scholar of St. Mary's Hall, the cook of Corpus Christi 
College, and a brewer were killed, besides five that 
were hurt, The Queen sent her surgeons, and com- 
manded they should want no necessary assistance ; but 
afterwards “the actors performed their parts so well 
that the Queen laughed heartily thereat, and gave the 
author of the play great thanks for his pains.” On the 
night of Wednesday the 4th, “the Queen was present 
at the other part of the play of ‘ Palemon and Arcyte,” 
which should have been acted the night before, but de- 
ferred because it was late when the Queen came from 
disputations at St. Mary’s. When the play was ended, 
she called for Mr. Edwards, the author, and gave him 
very great thanks, with praises of reward for his pains : 
then making a pause, said to him, and her retinue 
standing about her, this relating to part of the play; 
‘ By Palemon, I warrant he dallieth not in love when 
he was in love indeed; by Arcyte, he was a right 
martial knight, having a swart countenance and a 
manly face; by Trecatio, God’s pity, what a knave he 
is; by Perithous throwing St. Edward’s rich cloak 
into the funeral fire, which a stander-by would have 
stayed by the arm with an oath, Go, fool, he knoweth 
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his part, I warrant.’ In the said play was acted a cry 
of hounds in the quadrant, upon the train of a fox in 
the hunting of Theseus, with which the young scholars, 
who stood in the windows, were so much taken (sup- 
posing it was real), that they cried out, ‘ How, now !'— 
‘there, there !’—‘he’s caught, he’s caught!’ All 
which the Queen merrily beholding, said, ‘Oh excel- 
lent! those boys, in very troth, are ready to leap out of 
the windows, to follow the hounds.’ This part it seems 
being repeated before certain courtiers, in the lodgings 
of Mr. Robert Marbeck, one of the canons of Christ 
Church, by the players in their gowns (for they were all 
scholars that acted) before the Queen came to Oxford, 
was by them so well liked, that they said it far surpassed 
‘ Damon and Pythias,’ than which, they thought, nothing 
could be better. Likewise some said, that if the author 
did any more before his death, he would run mad; but 
this comedy was the last he made ; for he died within 
a few months after. In the acting of the said play, 
there was a good part performed by the Lady Amelia, 
who, for gathering her flowers prettily in a garden then 
represented, and singing sweetly in the time of march, 
received eight angels for a gracious reward by her 
re command.” 

he Damon and Pythias,’ which this play is so stated 
to exceed, yet remains to us, and my fe laps give us 
some notion of ‘ Palemon and Arcite.’ ile the ground- 
work of the fable is taken from the classical story, all 
the supplementary parts are English, and of the 
coarsest humour. e give a short specimen of this 
play, as it was also acted before the Queen, and shows 
the nature of the entertainments that gave so much 
delight. Will and Jack are the servants of two of the 


courtiers of Dionysius, who, meeting with Grim, the 
court collier, who supplies, as he says, the “ king's 


mouth” with coals, they relate to him how the king 
suffers no barber to come near him, but makes his 
daughters perform that office. The collier, who is 
somewhat drunk, expresses a strong wish that they 
would operate on him : 


“I would give one sack of coals to be washed at their hands; 
If ich came so near them, for my wit chould* not give three chips, 
If ich could not steal one swap from their lips.” 


On this hint the two rascally servants act, promis- 
ing to dress him in the fashion the king’s daughters 
dress their father, intending by this means to rob him: 
he consents, and one fetches a barber’s basin, razor, a 
pair of spectacles, &c. - 

Jack. Come, mine own Father Grim, sit down. 

Grim. Mass, to ~— withall, here is a trim chair. 

Jack. What, man, I will use you like a prince: sir boy, fetch 

me my gear. 

Wil. Here, sir. 

Jack. Hold up, Father Grim. 

Grim. Me seem my head doth swim. : 

Jack. My costly perfumes make that—Away with this; sir 

boy, be quick : : 
Aloyse, aloyset, how pretty it is! is not here a good face? 
A fine owl's eyes, a mouth like an oven. 
Father, you have good butter-teeth, full seen (soon). 
You were weaned, else you would have been a great calf. 
Ab, trim lips to sweep a manger! here is a chin 
As soft as the hoof of a horse. 

Grim. Doth the king's daughters rub so hard 

Jack. Hold your head straight, man, else all will be marred. 
By’r Lady, you are of good complexion, 

A right Croydon sanguine, beshrew me. 
Hold up, Father Grim.—Will, can you bestir ye ? 

Grim, Methinks after a marvellous fashion ye do besmeare me. 

Jack. It is with unguentum of Daucus Maucus, that is very 

costly. 

* This is an imitation of tne Somersetshire dialect. Jchis‘I,’ 
and is i into many other words—as chowdd, ‘I would ;’ 
cham, ‘Iam.’ Shakspere uses the same dialect in ‘ Lear.’ 

+ Aloyse, ¢ praise.” 
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I give not this washing ball to every body: 

After you have been drest so finely at my hand, 

You may kiss any lady’s lips within this land. 

Ah, you are trimly wash’d! how say you, is not this trim water ? 
Grim. It may be wholesome, but it is vengeance sour. 
Jack. It scours the better.—Sir boy, give me my razor, 
Will. Here, at hana, sir. 

Grim, God’s aims! ‘tis a chopping- knife, *tis no razor. 
Jack, It is a razor, and that a very good one. 

It came lately from Palermo; it cost me twenty crowns alone. 

Your eyes dazzle after your washing, these spectacles put on : 

Now view this razor; tell me, is it not a good one? 

Grim. They be gay barnacles, yet I see never the better. 
Jack. Indeed they be a young sight, and that is the matter. 

But I warrant you this razor is very easy. 

Grim. Go too, then, since you begun, do as please ye. 
Jack. Hold up, Father Grim. 

Grim. Oh! your razor doth hurt my lip. 

Jack. No, it scrapeth off a pimple, to ease you of the pip. 

I have done now: how say you? are you not well? 

Grim. Cham lighter than ich was, the truth to tell.” 


The knaves have now robbed him. This is a very 
favourable example of the fun at which our forefathers 
laughed, and the whole play illustrates the principle 
on which much of the early English drama was con- 
structed. The main incident is taken from Grecian 
story, the scene is laid in Syracuse, but the author's 
intention is evidently not to illustrate or exhibit Gre- 
cian manners or customs, but human passion and cha- 
racter in general; therefore Edwards, though a classi- 
cal scholar, has no more hesitation in making his 
classical personages discourse as though they were 
contemporary with the period—Aristippus, for instance, 
alludes to the ‘Three Cranes in the Vintry’—than he 
has in making them speak English, or in giving Eng- 
lish names to their associates. Edwards had a high 
character at the time, not only as a poet, but as a 
musical composer. We believe none of his musical 
compositions are extant, but the fellowing song, sung 
by Pythias in the same play, may give a notion of 
his ideas of melody, and serve as an example of the 
lyrical poetry of the time :— 


* Awake, ye woeful wights, 
That long have wept in woe: 
Resign to me your plaints and tears, 
My hapless hap to show. 
My woe no tongue can tell, 
Nor pen can well descrie [describe] : 
O what a death is this to hear! 
Damon my friend must die, 


The loss of worldly wealth 

Man’s wisdom may restore, 
And physic hath provided too 

A salve for every sore: 
But my true friend once lost, 

No art can well supply: 

Then what a death is this to hear! 
Damon my friend must die. 


My mouth refuse the food 
That should my limbs sustain ; 
Let sorrow sink into my breast, 
And ransack every vein. 
You furies, all at once 
On me your torments try : 
Why should I live, since that I hear 
Damon my friend must die? 
Gripe me, you greedy griefs, 
And present pangs of death ; 
You sisters three, with cruel hands, 
With speed, come stop my breath: 
Shrine me in clay alive, 
Some good man stop mine eye: 
O death, come now, seeing I hear 
Damon my friend must die,” 


[To be continued.) 








